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The Dangers of Federal Aid to Education 


By JOHN BURKHART 


College Life Insurance Company of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ti ARGU MENTS for Federal aid to education are 
They appeal to the best that 
is in us—to our traditional spirit of fair play and 
help to the underdog ; to our willingness to share 


few but persuasive. 


our substance with those less fortunate; to our 
faith in education as a solution for most problems 
in human relationships. 

But the dangers of Federal aid to education 
have always been, and are now, clearly evident. 
Although the National Education Association has 
been pushing Federal aid bills for some 35 years, 
up to this moment its efforts have gone unre- 
warded. William C. Bagley has described the 
advocacy of Federal aid to education as ‘‘the 
primary factor in the National Education <Asso- 
ciation’s remarkable growth in membership and 
influence during the 1920s.’’ 

The current crisis in our schools, brought about 
by the fabulous spurt in the birth rate since 
World War II, has reinvigorated the proponents 
of Federal intervention and perhaps presented 
them with their best opportunity to date to se- 
eure such legislation. Consideration of the sug- 
gested programs leads to the conclusions that the 
goal sought cannot be reached, the need pictured 
is exaggerated, and the prescription proposed 
will kill the patient. 

The goal sought is equality of educational op- 
portunity for every boy and girl in the United 
States. 
than 150,000 schools in some 67,000 school dis- 


The problem is represented by more 


tricts spread throughout the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The only measuring stick proposed and, in- 
deed, the only measuring stick available is that 
But cannot be 
equaled with dollars any more than the number 


of money spent. education 
of people who will go to heaven from each state 
ean be determined by taking a census tabulation 
of religious expenditures. 

In 1954, New York spent $356 per pupil in 
average daily attendance, while for Ohio the 
figure was $215. Does any one seriously believe 
that children of the Empire State are receiving 
a 50% better their 
counterparts? 


education than suckeye 
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Public Law 815, concerned with construction 
of school facilities in Federally affected areas, 
has required the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to determine the ‘‘average per-pupil cost’’ 


of constructing school buildings in each state as 


The figures determined for 


a basis for grants 
1953 show, for example, a cost of $900 for Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi; 
$1,200 for Michigan; $1,300 for Illinois; $1,400 
for New Jersey ; and $1,600 for New York. 

Thus, the findings of the Office of Education 
indicate that suitable school facilities are 77% 
Yet, when 
state expenditures quite naturally reflect such 


higher in one state than in another. 


differences, Federal-aid proponents contrive the 
conclusion that in the one instance boys and girls 
have a 77% better educational opportunity. 
Another point invites attention. There is an 
almost unbelievable difference in the way states 
For 
example, more than one third of the school dis- 


have organized or consolidated their schools. 


triets (not schools!) in New York have an aver- 
age daily attendance of less than 20 pupils each. 
For Nebraska the figure is 84%. 

On the other hand, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia have not a single district with an average 
daily attendance of less than 100. Thus, the 
lower per-pupil expenditures of this group of 
states reflect not only lower teacher and custo- 
dial salary costs and lower school construction 
costs, but also an immensely more economical 
type of school organization. 

Any attempt to equalize education by equal- 
izing expenditure is doomed to failure before it 
is begun. 

The figures available make it difficult to believe 
Yet, in 
the sense that such needs are pictured as beyond 


that school needs could be exaggerated. 


the capacity of state and local governments to 
meet, they most certainly are exaggerated. 

The year 1939 saw school construction at its 
all-time high, up to that date—$468,000,000. 
But by 1954 the figure had grown to $2,000,000,- 
000. Making full allowance for the debasement 
of the dollar during this period, we can say that 
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school construction doubled while school enroll- 
ment increased only moderately. 

Over the past five years Alabama enrollments 
went up some 23,000, but this year alone more 
than 1,000 new classrooms are scheduled for 
completion. Most spectacular is South Carolina. 
While the five-year increase in enrollment is only 
7,493, the classrooms to be completed this one 
year number 2,200. 

The facts prove that we can meet our school 
needs through the traditional agencies of state 
and local government, modified, no doubt, by 
increased state participation in certain instances, 
a trend which is everywhere already in evidence. 

If the only controversy arose over attempting 
to equalize something that cannot be equalized 
or fulfilling needs that have been made to appear 
beyond state and local resources, the fight against 
Federal aid would not be worth the candle. The 
most valid and most powerful objection to Fed- 
eral aid, the one that has kept the spark of re- 
sistance burning brightly when, from time to 
time, the combination of forces favoring Fed- 
eral entry have appeared irresistible, has hinged 
about the issue of control. No responsible person 
advocates the Federal control of education. In- 
deed, every major group is on record as violently 
opposing such control. 

This greatly simplifies our problem. For our 
only assignment, then, is to determine whether 
we can have Federal aid without Federal 
control. 

There are two approaches. 
the danger lightly with the briskly confident 
statement that we will legislate against such 
control. The other approach is to examine care- 
fully what has happened in every single area of 
activity where Federal funds have flowed. I be- 
lieve there is no such area where, for any consid- 
erable length of time, any considerable amount 
of Federal funds have been applied where con- 
trols have not appeared. 


One is to dismiss 


John J. Tigert, a former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, then president of the University 
of Florida, stated some 20 years ago: ‘‘Eight 
years of service in the U. S. Bureau of Education 
convinced me that federal support in public edu- 
cation would not be desirable. Federal 
money would be followed by federal interfer- 
ence.”’ 

An early committee on Federal Relations to 
Education reached this significant conclusion : 
Partisan or class propaganda bringing itself to bear 
upon mature citizens in legislation is a serious enough 
difficulty for a democracy. Once it is allowed to op- 
erate on the plastic and uncritical mind of youth at 
A decentral- 
ized system of management and control of schools is 


school, democracy faces a catastrophe. 


the one absolutely reliable antidote to the easy capture 
of schools by the propagandists of an economie, social 
or political cult. 

Dr. S. M. Brownell, our.present Commissioner 
of Education, writing in ScHooL AND Socrery in 
1939, appraised this whole problem and posed 
many pointed questions. Space permits me to 
quote only one: ‘‘If federal aid [and control] 
does not prove to be satisfactory, what is the 
chance of changing away from federal support 
and control?”’ 

While chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, Congressman Lesinski stated 
that he was ‘‘convinced, after the hard study we 
have put to the question, that no acceptable bill 
preventing federal domination of local schools 


ee 


can be drawn.’’ 

The ultimate dilemma to which Federal con- 
trol would lead has perhaps nowhere been stated 
more simply, or with more clarity, than in an 
John Foster Dulles before the 
American Political Science Association in i949: 
‘*Would not our youth for the first time in our 
history be subjected to the risk of indoctrination 
by whoever might at a single time come into 


address by 


power at a single place ?’’ 
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The Sexually Deviate Student 


By MILTON E. HAHN 
Dean of Students 


and 
BYRON H. ATKINSON 


Assistant Dean of Students, University of California, Los Angeles 


Aa FEW YEARS AGO one did not mention venereal 
diseases to general audiences or in general pub- 
the advent of the 
World War, which oriented millions to the dan- 
gers of syphilis and its venereal companions, and 


lications. However, with 


to an understanding of prophylaxis, we have 
been able to speak openly and frankly in this 
social-medical area. 

But educators still emulate the ostrich regard- 
ing the problems raised by the sexual deviate, 
particularly in their educational institutions. It 
is true that society does not understand nor tol- 
erate sexually deviate behavior, nor should it. 
However, in our lack of toleration, we are much 
more likely to adopt punitive than remedial 
measures. 
cultural attitudes and provides penalties for 
sexually deviate behavior, but it provides very 
little help for the sexual deviate himself. It is 
not our purpose to take a stand on the legal, so- 
As ad- 


The law, as one might expect, follows 


cial, or medical aspects of this behavior. 
ministrators, we have some general knowledge 
but little professional proficiency in these fields. 
What does interest us is our constant concern 
with students whose sexual behavior places them 
in conflict with the educational institutions they 
are attending. We have been concerned, too, 
with the need to find reasonable actions which 


satisfy the interests of society when these devia- 


tions come into conflict with individual rights. 
We are limiting ourselves to a consideration of 
this kind of student behavior in state-supported 
colleges only, since the developmental stages of 
sexually deviate behavior, especially homosexual- 
ity, in secondary schools raise problems some- 
what different from those found in students in 
late adolescence and early adulthood. Further- 
more, the legal situation is somewhat different. 
It is our hope, however, that this article may in- 
cite interested administrators in other kinds of 
educational institutions to write about their spe- 


cial situations. Certainly they must have similar 
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problems, and Evans has pointed out very clearly 
in his case study of Martin Beardson the attrae- 
tion of colleges, both publie and private, for 
overt, hardened homosexuals.’ 

Many educators believe that the sexual deviate 
How- 
ever, a perusal of professional literature leads us 
to believe that the percentage in the general 
population is between two and five. Among 
Terman’s gifted children, for example, there 
were 11 men and six women who would be elassi- 
fied as sexuai deviates. This represents two per 
cent of his study. Most other studies indicate a 
somewhat larger percentage, which might sug- 
gest a low correlation between intelligence and 


is rarely encountered, in college or out. 


homosexual behavior.” 

Kinsey’s study indicates that 27.3% of young, 
unmarried males in the general population ad- 
mitted to at least one homosexual experience. 
He and his colleagues go on, however, to point 
out that there are many gradations of homo- 
sexuality and that, in all probability, one such 
experience would be insufficient for classifiea- 
tion.® 

In any case, the administrator on a large state 
university campus may well suspect that in a 
population of 10,000 students there are between 
The ad- 
ministrator, however, even if aware of the statis- 
tics and the legal implications, cannot solve his 
problem by lumping all sexually deviate behavior 
into the same category. Some individuals dis- 
play this behavior as a symptom of a psychotic 
condition. Other individuals discovered in sex- 
ually deviate acts are simply experimenting or 
being experimented with, and they are not in 
any sense real deviates. Still another group con- 


1J. Evans, “Three Men” (New York: Knopf, 1954), 
pp. 183-277. 

2L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, “The Gifted Child 
Grows Up” (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1947), 
». 242. 
3 A. C. Kinsey, “Sexual Behavior in the Human Male” 
(Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948), p. 261. 


200 and 500 sexual deviates enrolled. 
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sists of those who will, for a time, submit as pas- 
sive partners in these practices, but who will 
later desert them and become heterosexual, nor- 
mal fathers and mothers. 
composed of adolescents. 

Doshay brings to our attention the fact that 
these individuals, with early identification and 
treatment, have an excellent chance for normal 
adjustment. In one of his studies with 213 juve- 
niles, provided early treatment, he found only 
17% recidivists. He found further, however, 
that if the pattern were allowed to persist, or if 
its first occurrence were later in life, then the 
prognosis is far less favorable.* 

The individual who causes us the most concern 
is the active aggressive practitioner who does not 
wish to change his behavior, who feels that his 
methods are superior to those of his culture, and 
who frequently seeks new partners. Johnson® 
indicates that many of the partners recruited by 
such an aggressor—in fact, the great majority 
of them—are quite capable of normal sexual re- 
lationships. Some of them are compromising 
their sexual conflict in this way in order to re- 


This group is usually 


move the risk of pregnancy or to prevent viola- 
tion of the religious, moral code forbidding 
heterosexual relationships outside of marriage. 
These people, if left alone and not subjected to 
deviate influences, would probably never lapse 
into homosexual patterns. 

But all of the members of the various cate- 
gories previously discussed have broken the law. 
Some have committed misdemeanors and others, 
felonies. If these individuals are convicted in 
court, there may be some slight recourse to medi- 
eal treatment attempts at 
However, the law does not officially recognize 


and remediation. 
basic differences among the kinds of individuals 
and the particular circumstances involved. So- 
ciety is even more unclear and is sometimes in- 
clined to consider (without much consideration ) 


all deviates as ‘‘sex fiends.’’ 

The clear-cut problem which emerges for the 
educational administrator is: What standard 
procedures and policies can be developed which 
will, at the same time, protect the reputation of 
the institution, discriminate among types and 
classes of deviates and thus protect the individ- 

4L. J. Doshay, “The Boy Sex Offender and His Later 
Career” (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1943), p. 150. 

5 W. Johnson, “People in Quandaries” (New York: 
Harper, 1946), p. 329. 
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ual, and provide not only a body of precedent 
which is standard and thus desirable adminis- 
tratively, but also provide administrative flexi- 
bility for purposes of discrimination? At the 
University of California, Los Angeles, we have, 
after many years of painstaking committee 
study,® devised a procedure which attempts to 
include these three elements. The following out- 
line suggests a program primarily for the large 
state university with its concomitant problems 
and responsibilities, although there are elements 
bearing on the situation in all institutions of 
higher education. The Faculty-Administration 
Committee on Student Conduct referred to below 
is the implementing body for this policy. 

All incidents involving the sexual deviation of 
UCLA students are reported only to the dean of 
students, who makes such immediate psychiatric 
Students 
accused of such behavior shall, if accused of 


referrals as may seem appropriate. 


civil misdemeanor or felony by the police (cam- 


pus or community), remain in academic status 


, 
quo until a court decision is reached—unless 
there is an official admission of the alleged con- 
duct in writing or recorded for the committee. 
If there is no police action pending, the student 
shall make a written statement to the commit- 
tee’s counselor and/or shall make a recorded 
oral statement to the Faculty-Administration 
Committee on Student Conduct. 

If a student is convicted in the courts of 
sexual deviate behavior or if he makes a written 
admission or a recorded oral admission before the 
committee, he shall be referred to the university 
psychiatric service designated by the chancellor 
for diagnosis. The psychiatric prognosis for 
remediation shall be transmitted to the commit- 
tee with full observance of medical ethics. Upon 
receiving this, the committee shall consider the 
facts of the case, including the medical report, 
and shall take appropriate action. If the action 
is for separation of the student from the uni- 
versity, this 
transmitted to the chancellor on the campus and 
If, however, the 


recommendation is immediately 


the president of the university. 


recommendation is that the student shall remain 


in school under proper conditions of therapy, the 


6 Grateful acknowledgement is given here for the faith- 
ful, detailed work of the Chancellor’s Interim Committee 
on Sex Deviate Problems and the Faculty-Administration 
Committee on Student Conduct, UCLA. 
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approval of his own college dean must be se- 


cured. 

Certain cardinal principles are inherent in 
this procedure. First, the committee does not 
act where the civil courts are involved until a 
court decision is reached. A public university 
cannot act as a civil court where the legal rights 
of a citizen are concerned. A single officer, the 
dean of students, is the only officer notified. This 
prevents jurisdictional overlapping and insures 
uniform procedure in each case. Flexibility for 
the committee is maintained, in terms of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, which prevents the lumping 
together of all kinds of deviations as ‘‘sex 


> 


crimes.’’ Proper medical diagnosis, prognosis, 
and therapy are made available, since the medi- 
cal aspects of sexual deviation are based on the 
hope of remediation or cure. 
of education. 


[his is also an aim 


Many university administrators may find their 
reactions ambivalent on the matter of committee 
notification to the student’s college dean. It is 
our committee’s considered judgment that there 
are many curricula which make such notification 
mandatory. Deans and faculties must pass on 
the fitness of candidates in their professional 
fields. 
dean and the student no service, for example, if 
it allowed a teacher-candidate, convicted of such 


The committee would be doing the college 


a charge, to remain in a curriculum in edueca- 
tion, since in California such a person could not 
later, under our law, be granted a teaching ere- 
dential. 

These legal implications vary, of course, from 
state to state, and the administrator may find 
Sherwin’s’ monograph helpful on this subject. 
It is a useful handbook for the college adminis- 
trator in that it provides not only the legal defini- 
tions of illegal sex relationships, but it provides 
also a realistic commentary on the difference be- 
tween legal theory and legal practice in this field. 

We feel that it is time college administrators 
in the United States squarely faced this problem 
on their campuses. More uniformity in dealing 
with the situation could benefit the university, 

7 R. V. Sherwin, “Sex and Statutory Law” (New York: 
Oceana, 1949). 

8M. A. Elliott, “Crime in Modern Society” (New York: 
Harper, 1952), p. 35. 
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society, and the student. Elliott’ has pointed out 
in her analysis of the Porterfield study at Texas 
Christian University that college men are less 
likely to be formally charged with civil offenses 
by the authorities than are noncollege men in the 
same area. Our responsibilities are increased by 
this condition. This tendency in many com- 
munities for the civil authorities to co-operate 
with the institution lends an additional immedi- 
acy to the whole problem. It is not a condition, 
in any case, which the administrator can solve 
by simply remanding the student back to the 
custody of the police. Kinsey,? among others, 
has pointed out that homosexual tendencies, at 
least among males, are markedly increased by 
segregation in prisons and similar institutions. 
By analogy, it would seem that dormitory life 
and attendance in one-sex universities may have 
a similar effect. 

We emphasize again the flexibility of the 
UCLA program, with its attendant values to the 
individual the 
These might be summarized as provision of psy- 
and 
rather than single administrator action, a coun- 


and to educational institution. 


chiatric diagnosis prognosis, committee, 
selor for the committee rather than a prosecutor 
for the committee, maintenance of professional 
ethics and privileged communication, conform- 
ance with civil and education codes, prevention 
of internal jurisdictional overlapping, and dis- 
crimination between and among kinds of offend- 
ers. Kinsey reports that the majority of Amer- 
ican males practice masturbation more or less 
frequently, and yet our mores and, to a certain 
extent, our laws have lumped in the single classi- 
fication of ‘‘sex criminals’’ the individual appre- 
hended in this practice along with the true sex 
psychopath. Some responsible body, therefore, 
in the educational institution must assume the 
for 
and, if need be, disciplining these individuals. 


responsibility discriminating, classifying, 

Our proposed solution is only an approach. 
More than that, ours is a program which, in its 
entirety at least, is applicable probably only to 
a large state-supported university. In other 
schools and in other societies the problem will 
differ in quality and quantity. In any case, we 
cannot ignore law, mores, or medicine. 


9 Kinsey, op. cit., p- 664. 
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Requirements in Educational Measure- 


ment for Prospective Teachers’ 


By VICTOR H. NOLL 


Michigan State University 


Measurement and evaluation are a part of 
He must ap- 
praise the status and progress of the learner and 
A teacher can hardly be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness today without knowing at 


every teacher’s responsibilities. 
make reports. 


least how to interpret and use the results of 
standardized tests of readiness, intelligence, and 
achievement. In addition, he must know how to 
measure and evaluate with instruments of his 
own devising. Since these are necessary, some 
instruction in the fundamentals of measurement 
should be included in the preparation of every 
teacher. 

Workshops, field courses, supervisory assist- 
ance, teachers’ meetings and institutes, and pro- 
fessional reading are all helpful in improving 
teachers’ skill in evaluation and measurement. 
But one of the most direct and perhaps most 
efficient ways of giving teachers, both prospec- 
tive and those in service, orientation and skill in 
this field is probably a general introductory 
course in educational measurement. 

The present study of the introductory course 
examined the re- 
quirements for teachers’ licenses or certificates 
in the different states, as well as the catalogues 
of a selected group of higher institutions, most 
of which offered programs for teacher education. 
The following pages report the findings of these 


in educational measurement 


two lines of inquiry. 

Study of a recent compilation? of the require- 
ments for teaching, counseling, or other types 
of certificates shows that few states require a 


‘It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help of Stanley 
C. Carlson, graduate assistant, in collecting most of the 
data presented in this study. The writer, however, as- 
sumes full responsibility for accuracy of the data and 
for opinions expressed. 

?R. A. Woellner and A. M. Wood, “Requirements for 
Certification of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians and 
Administrators” (Chicago: University of Chieago Press, 


1953). 
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course in measurement and/or evaluation for a 
teacher’s license: Arizona, for elementary and 
secondary certification; California (secondary) ; 
Delaware (elementary); District of Columbia 
(elementary and senior high school) ; and Iowa, 
in combination with methods for elementary and 
secondary teachers’ licenses. Four states—New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania 
—recommend a course in measurement for the 
high-school teacher’s certificate, and Oklahoma 
recommends it also for elementary teachers’ cer- 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, In- 
diana, and Ohio require (or recommend) a course 
in measurement for certain administrative cre- 
dentials, such as elementary principal, high- 
school principal, or superintendent of schools. 
The District of Columbia, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Vermont require a meas- 
urement course for the counselor’s license, and 
Montana makes it optional. 

In sum, it may be said that a course in meas- 
urement for any teacher’s, administrator’s, or 
counselor’s certificate is a comparatively rare 
requirement, and even recommendation of such 


tificates. 


a course as an elective is not common. 

Four types of higher institutions were in- 
cluded in the second part of the study—large 
publicly supported institutions, large private in- 
stitutions, ‘state teachers’ colleges, and liberal 
arts colleges. Twenty institutions of each type 
were chosen from the Education Directory pub- 
lished annually by the U. 8. Office of Education.* 

*Large Publicly Supported Institutions: The Univer- 
sities of Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Michigan, 
Indiana, California, North Carolina, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois; Pennsylvania State, Cornell, Purdue, 
Ohio State Universities; the State Colleges of Oregon, 
Washington, Iowa, and Michigan. Large Private Institu- 
tions: The Universities of Chicago, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Denver, Southern California, and Buffalo; Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University; Harvard, Stanford, 
New York, Boston, Wayne, Catholic, Notre Dame, Johns 
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An attempt was made to secure as wide geo- 
graphical representation as possible. In gen- 
eral, the sampling probably represents a better- 
than-average selection. The catalogues used for 
this analysis were the most recent available, 
though a few published earlier than 1953-54 
were used. None of those used was issued prior 
to 1950. Each catalogue was searched for in- 
formation on the introductory course in educa- 
tional measurement—whether the course is of- 
fered, the level of the course, department offering 
it, number of credits, prerequisites, status as a 
requirement, and the course description. 

An introductory course in educational meas- 
urement is offered in all the large publicly sup- 
ported institutions and all the large privately 
supported institutions; in 16 of the 20 state 
teachers’ colleges; and in 10 of the 20 liberal arts 
colleges. It was found that a few of the liberal 
arts colleges did not offer any courses for teach- 
ers. In total, 66, or 82.5% of the 80 institutions, 
offer the course. Although a clear statement 
that it is a beginning or introductory course is 
not found in most of the course titles, it seemed 
clear from other data given that they are all in- 
troductory courses. 

In 16 of the 20 large public institutions the 
course is open both to undergraduates and grad- 
uates; in four, to undergraduates only. In the 
large private institutions the course is for un- 
dergraduates in five of the cases; in six, for 
graduates only; and in nine it is open to both. 
In state teachers’ colleges, the course is for un- 
dergraduates in nine of the 16 offering it, and in 
seven it is for both undergraduates and gradu- 
ates. In the liberal arts colleges it is for under- 
graduates in seven of the 10 offering it; in one 
case it is for graduates; and in two, for both. 
In sum, the course is undergraduate in approxi- 
mately 38% of the institutions, graduate in 
about 10%, and open to both in 52% of the 
schools. 


Hopkins, Syracuse, Duke, Western Reserve, Northwestern, 
Marquette Universities. State Teachers’ Colleges: Flor- 
ence, Ala.; Fresno, Calif.; Greeley, Colo.; New Britain, 
Conn.; Collegeboro, Ga.; De Kalb, Ill.; Muncie, Ind. 
(Ball State); Emporia, Kan.; Towson, Md.; Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Peru, Neb.; Newark, N. J.; Silver City, N. M.; 
Brockport, N. Y.; Monmouth, Ore.; Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
Aberdeen, 8. D.; Canyon, Tex.; Cheney, Wash.; and Eau 
Claire, Wis. Liberal Arts Colleges: Birmingham-Southern, 
College of the Pacific, Rollins, Knox, Wheaton, DePauw, 
Bowdoin, Grinnell, Goucher, Simmons, Albion, Carleton, 
Stephens, Oberlin, Washington and Jefferson, Rice, Wash- 
ington and Lee, Beloit, Lawrence, and Denison. 
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In three instances the course is offered in the 
department of psychology. In all others it is 
given by the department or school of education. 

The range in credits is from three to five quar- 
ter hours or from two to four semester hours. 
The modal practice is three term hours for one 
term, or three semester hours for one semester. 

In 40 of the 66 institutions there is no pre- 
requisite for the first course in educational meas- 
urement. In other respects the situation can 
best be described as unstructured, if not chaotic. 
Prerequisites range from six to 20 hours in edu- 


cation and psychology. Among the courses spe- 


cifically listed as prerequisites are General, Edu- 


cational, Child, and Adolescent Psychology; 
Introduction to Education, the American Public 
School, and Child or Human Development; and 
Statistics. The only one listed as often as five 
times is Educational Psychology. Also listed as 
prerequisites are junior standing, senior stand- 
ing, and graduate standing; curriculum and 
learning experience; and various combinations 
of the above-mentioned requirements. 

The introductory course in educational meas- 
urement is generally not required by these in- 
stitutions, either of undergraduates or gradu- 
ates, for a teacher’s certificate or a degree. Only 
14 of the 66, seven of them teachers’ colleges, 
list it as an undergraduate requirement and only 
five require it of graduate students. In every 
instance where it is required, this applies only 
to those preparing to teach or doing graduate 
work in education. In some cases the require- 
ment applies only in certain curriculums, such 
as those for prospective elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers, for counselors, and the like. 
Several institutions requiring the course for a 
recommendation for a teaching certificate are lo- 
cated in states where it is not listed as a require- 
ment by the state department issuing such li- 
Nine schools require the course of all 
undergraduates preparing to teach. These are 
found among all four types of institutions, 
though the majority of the nine are teachers’ 


censes. 


colleges. 

While only about 10% of the states specify a 
course in educational measurement as a require- 
ment for certain teachers’ certificates, 21.2% of 
the 66 schools require it of undergraduates pre- 
paring for certain certificates, and 
13.6% require it of all undergraduates prepar- 
ing to teach. 


types of 
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The course descriptions were analyzed to de- 
termine the emphases or topics common to these 
courses. Since the wording of the descriptions 
was often quite general and the terminology not 
aniform, this tabulation must involve an element 
of subjective judgment. Nevertheless, the anal- 
ysis revealed what appear to be some consistent 
trends. The major areas and emphases and the 
number of course descriptions in which they were 
found or judged to be implied were: Acquaint- 
ance with Standardized Tests—38; Use of Re- 
sults of Testing—35; Test Construction (Stand- 
ardized and/or Local)—33; Test Theory—18; 
Administration, Scoring, and Interpretation— 
14; Statistical Methods—14; Evaluation—10; 
History of Measurement—7; Testing Programs 
—6; and Improvement of Marking—5. Other 
topics were mentioned, but, in each case, fewer 
than five times, and generally only once or twice. 

From the data obtained by analysis of teacher 
certification requirements and of college and uni- 
versity catalogues, it is clear that the introduc- 
tory course in educational measurement is not 
often included in the specific requirements for a 
teacher’s, counselor’s, or administrator’s license ; 
that most institutions providing teacher educa- 


tion programs offer such a course to undergradu- 
ates, graduates, or to both, almost always given 
in the department or school of education; that 
the course has no prerequisites in most schools; 
that it is usually an elective course, though ap- 
parently required slightly more often in insti- 
tutional programs for the education of teachers 
and other school personnel than by state certifi- 
cation codes; and that a fair amount of agree- 
ment regarding the content of the course seems 
to be indicated by analysis of course descriptions. 

If knowledge and skill in measurement and 
evaluation aré important elements in teachers’ 
competencies, it is necessary to give them sys- 
tematic instruction in this area. The present 
study shows that teachers are not getting it. 
Most probably, prospective teachers are not re- 
ceiving what they need along these lines from 
other professional courses. While they may 
learn something about measurement and evalua- 
tion incidentally, what they receive in this 
fashion is almost certainly inadequate to prepare 
them to function effectively in an area so essen- 
tial to their suecess as teachers. The situation 
should be a matter of real concern to all engaged 
in the work of educating teachers. 


Education by Voluntary Societies 
in Maharashtra 


By WALLACE H. MAW 


University of Pennsylvania 


Is MAHARASHTRA, western India, there are so- 
cieties composed of men and women who have 
sworn to devote their lives to the spread of edu- 
cation. These societies were first established 
during the British rule, apparently to perpetu- 
ate and develop the Marathi culture and lan- 
guage. 

The Maharashtrians make up one of the many 
groups living in India. They have a culture 
and heritage of their own, a separate language, 
different dress, and different values. As an in- 
dependent people they held out long against 
both the Moslems and the British. 

The center of Maharashtrian culture and edu- 
cation is Poona. Before World War II more 
than half of this city’s population was connected 


with education. Ideally situated as the seat of 
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learning, it is 120 miles from Bombay, from 
which it is separated by a range of mountains. 
It has an elevation of 2,000 feet and its climate 
is more temperate than that of many other cities 
in India. The scenic beauty of the countryside 
should be conducive to learning, especially in a 
land as influenced by aesthetics as India seems 
to be. 

One of the voluntary societies, the Shikshana 
Prasaraka Mandali, or the society to spread edu- 
cation, was founded almost 80 years ago to give 
popular and inexpensive education by conduct- 
ing schools, colleges, and other institutions, and 
to encourage the study of the Marathi language. 
It conducts nine institutions, primary through 
graduate school, in Poona, Bombay, and Shola- 
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pur, offering special training in education, com- 
merce, physics, and electronics. 

Recently, the society has undertaken the train- 
ing of physical education teachers and of teach- 
ers of the deaf. 
combining the training of teachers of physical 


A year-long intensive program 


and elementary education has also been organ- 
ized. The students work six days a week and 
13 hours each day for a diploma which certifies 
them to serve the schools as teachers in both 
capacities. 

The the Shikshana 
Mandali are building and planning to build 
They are improving their 


members of Prasaraka 
several new schools. 
departments of audio-visual aids and are study- 
ing guidance techniques with the hope of bene- 
fiting their students by such service. 

The Poona Anath Vidyarthi Griha, or the 
Poona Poor Student’s Home, was organized in 
1909. The principal 
operating this home is the uplifting of poor stu- 
The organization also promotes public 


purpose of the society 


dents. 
education and medical relief, searches out tal- 
ented boys, and makes provision for their phys- 
ical, intellectual. and moral development in a 
residential school. It also maintains industrial 
and vocational high schools, a school of com- 
merece, several libraries, a dispensary, a tuber- 
social 
As a 
result of the program, boys are taught such vo- 


culosis sanatorium, and miscellaneous 


service departments in Poona and Nasik. 


cational skills as the manufacture of simple 
chemicals, printing, woodworking, farming, and 
salesmanship. 

The boys living in the boarding school do their 
own cooking, washing, and cleaning, and man- 
their the direction of 
elected leaders. All maintain physical fitness 


age affairs under 


own 


by participating each morning in wrestling, 
fencing, yogic exercises, or games. 

The society plans to increase its industrial 
additional and 


A post-ele- 


endeavors to furnish revenue 
give the boys practical experiences. 
mentary school is also planned for the adoles- 
cent boys not preparing for college. Soon this 
society hopes to be able to accommodate twice 
its present enrollment. 

The Poona Seva Sadan Society, founded in 
1910, educates 1,500 poor girls and women each 
year. It adult 
classes where reading and writing are taught. 


conduets women’s primary 
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Wallace H. Maw 
The inner court of the high school maintained by the S. P. 
Society. 
Many women attending these classes are from 
the villages and adivasi, or aboriginal, tribes. 
About 20% 
by their husbands. 


are widows or have been deserted 
The society maintains a 
hostel for these women and a home for aban- 
doned children. 

The society also operates a primary school, a 
high school, a teacher-training college, and spe- 
cial classes in first aid and English for nurses 
and midwives. Instruction in needlecraft helps 
the girls and women learn not only to produce 
excellent articles of clothing, but also to design 
and make patterns for their creations. 

Like many others in the area, this society also 
aids the general public. A department is main- 
tained where people may borrow sickroom sup- 
plies. A canteen for the use of students is ad- 
jacent to a small store where food and clothing 
Often 
sale are prepared by the students so they may 


are sold to the public. the articles on 


Wallace H. Maw 


These boys are working at the craft around which their school 
curriculum is built. The picture was taken at one of the 
basic schools supported by one of the societies. 
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earn some money. A paper and a lecture are 
presented each month on subjects of interest to 
the students and to the women of Poona. 

In 1920, there was a growing concern in Poona 
that children from lower economic levels could 
not attend high school because they had to work. 
The Saraswati Mandir Society attempted to meet 
this problem by establishing a night high school. 
_ This school, with an enrollment of 500 students, 

is recognized by Bombay State, which grants it 
money to meet its operational costs. Then the 
society offered 13 English classes to boys living 
in the villages. At first, they were attached to 
primary schools, but later three of them became 
full-fledged high schools and were turned over 
to local bodies for management. 

In 1926, the society opened its day school, the 
coeducational Poona English School. The syl- 
labus and courses of study are the same as those 
However, the 
school is meant for the ‘‘masses and not classes.’’ 
More Harijans, or untouchables, attend the 
school than any other one in Poona. The so- 
eiety’s 500-pupil elementary school serves as a 
feeder to the Poona English School. In the 
near future, the society expects to expand its 
facilities and activities. Plans are underway to 
conduct a night college and to impart technical 
education. 

As more specific educational needs arose, new 


of other high schools in Poona. 


societies were formed in the area. In 1935, 
when there was need for more art education, the 
Society of Arts and Crafts was created with the 
motto, ‘‘Art is the Soul of Culture.’’ About 
200 students, 40 of whom are women, are en- 
They study 


drawing, painting, commercial art, and archi- 


rolled in the society’s five schools. 
tecture. Teachers of arts and crafts are also 
trained. Instruction is frequently carried on 
The 


take trips to places outside Poona in order to 


through the use of excursions. students 
find inspiration and subjects for their creativity. 
The Society 
of Arts and Crafts is interested in promoting 
the culture of Maharashtra. 


The project method is also used. 


Free public exhi- 
bitions are held annually. The work shown is 
of a very high quality and reflects the creative 
ability of students and staff. . 
The voluntary societies of Maharashtra have 
been an important element in the education of 
the people of India. These societies have pro- 
moted schools where, without their aid, none 
would have They have accepted the 
challenge of meeting new demands made upon 
education. They have stressed the need for 
educating the community, as well as the pupils 
of school age. These societies have long been 
doing the kind of work that is so necessary to- 
day if: India is to build a strong democracy. 


existed. 


EVENTS 


The Centennial of Henry Barnard’s 


American Journal of Education 


THOSE ACCUSTOMED to beating the drums for 
progress as represented by present achievement 
will have reason to pause as they reflect upon 

“5 
August, 1855, of Henry Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education. With the Rev. Absalom 
Peters as co-editor for two issues, the first U. 8. 


the passage of 100 years since the initial issue in 


Commissioner of Education of the future inaugu- 
rated a publication which was destined to be- 
come a unique American contribution to world 
education. From March, 1856, until December, 
1881, Mr. Barnard was solely responsible for 31 
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volumes of some 24,000 pages and 12,000,000 
words, ‘‘a library of education in itself,’’ ‘‘a 
grand thesaurus of pedagogy.”’ 

In his scholarly treatise, ‘‘Henry Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education’’ (1945), Pro- 
fessor Richard E. Thursfield indicates the in- 
fluence of this monumental periodical on state 
and city superintendents of schools, principals, 
public-school leaders, college and university 
presidents, teachers, and educational editors. 
He cites the expressions of appreciation by such 
prominent edveational leaders as William T. 
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Harris, G. Stanley Hall, Francis W. Parker, 
and Edward A. Sheldon. And what is even 
more impressive, because of the general lack of 
recognition of American cultural achievement at 
the time, foreign educators of renown were vir- 
tually unanimous in their praise of the Journal: 
Lord Brougham, R. H. Quick, and John Stuart 
Mill of England; Friedrich A. W. Diesterweg 
and Karl von Raumer of Germany; Francois 
Guizot, Ferdinand Buisson, and Gabriel Com- 
payré of Franee; Adolphus E. Ryerson and 
James L. Hughes of Canada; Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento of Argentina; and numerous others 
in Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, and elsewhere. 
John Stuart Mill regretted in the Westminster 
Review in 1856 that England had no comparable 
journal. 

It would be difficult, in view of all these facts, 
to disagree with Thursfield’s conclusion that Bar- 
nard’s Journal ‘‘exerted considerable influence 
outside of the United States.’’ This it was able 
to do by reason of its rich content in the history 
of education, philosophy of education, foreign 
school systems, and exposition of contemporary 
educational problems. The expert in the United 
States and in other countries had little difficulty 
in convincing himself that the Journal ‘‘ accented 
scholarship and high standards of achievement 
for education.’’ 

What distinguished Barnard’s magazine from 


all others was his ‘‘insistence upon the unity of 


educational endeavor.’’ As Thursfield points 
out, ‘‘the tradition of a quality journal’’ was 
continued by G. Stanley Hall in the Pedagogical 
Seminary (1891), by Nicholas Murray Butler in 
the Educational Review (1891), and by James 
McKeen Cattell in ScHooL AND Society (1915). 
All these journals aimed at the comprehensive 
coverage of all branches of education and repre- 
sented ‘‘the conception of the intimate connec- 
tion of various fields and phases of education.’’ 

Thousands of educational magazines have been 
published since the establishment of Barnard’s 
remarkable Journal. Few, if any, in the past or 
in the present, have succeeded in attaining its 
scope or influence. Here is an opportunity for 
the past to serve as a guide to the present and 
future. The field of education will benefit im- 
mensely if its periodical publications will permit 
themselves to be guided by the principles and 
practices which have made Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education an internationally famed 
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source of pedagogical information and wisdom 
to generations of educators.—W. W. B. 


UNESCO STUDY TOURS FOR WORKERS 

UNESCO—Some 1,200 workers from 17 Euro- 
pean countries had an opportunity this summer 
of seeing at first-hand how their colleagues live 
and work in other lands. These tours were ar- 
ranged under Unesco’s sponsorship for 68 groups 
of men and women: bakers, metal workers, taxi 
and bus drivers, insurance employees, fishery 
workers, printers, civil servants, miners, gar- 
Workers’ 
organizations in the host countries map out the 


deners, carpenters, and farm hands. 


programs for the visitors. They plan visits to 
plants or installations of particular interest to 
the group, as well as trips to historic monuments, 
art galleries, and natural beauty spots. They also 
arrange meetings for the visitors with their op- 
posite numbers in similar trades, both at home 
and at work. 

Uneseo study tours began in 1952 and since 
then 3,270 workers have participated. This year 
requests from nearly 200 groups were received 
by the organization, but only one third of them 
could be met. Unesco grants pay for the cost of 
travel from one European country to another, 
while trade unions and workers’ organizations 
meet all other expenses. Unesco is contributing 
$40,000 to study tours this year and labor organ- 
izations will pay approximately $100,000. 


FORD FOUNDATION INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS FELLOWSHIPS 

A FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM for special advanced 

training related to international and foreign af- 

1955, by The 


The program has two major 


fairs was announced August 22, 
Ford Foundation. 
purposes. One is to help persons who are teach- 
ing or doing research in international relations 
to broaden their competence in related fields; the 
other is to encourage a larger and needed contri- 
bution from the social sciences and related fields 
to the understanding of international and foreign 
affairs. 

Persons now studying or teaching international 
relations will be assisted to undertake graduate 
training in another social science or in the his- 
tory, culture, and current problems of one or 
more nations of Asia, the Near East, Africa, or 


the Soviet and East European area. Persons 
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already trained in one of the other social sciences 
or related humanities, or who have specialized 
foreign area training, will be assisted to under- 
take graduate work in international relations. 
The program will provide fellowships for a few 
American men and women of unusual promise 
to take up to two years of training, beginning no 
later than January 1, 1957. Application is open 
to persons who hold the Ph.D. degree or who ex- 


pect at least to have completed all requirements 
for the degree, except the dissertation, by Febru- 
ary, 1956. 

The final date for filing applications is Decem- 
ber 15, 1955. Application forms and further in- 
formation may be obtained from: The Secretary, 
The Ford Foundation, Attn: International Re- 
lations Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Notes awd News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Howard Somers Conant, professor of art, State Uni- 
versity of New York College for Teachers at Buffalo, 
succeeds Robert L. Iglehart as chairman, department 
of art education, School of Edueation, New York Uni- 
versity. Prof. Iglehart has accepted the chairmanship, 
University of Michigan’s department of art. LeRoy E. 
Kimball, vice-chancellor and comptroller, New York 
University, will retire on June 30, 1956, after 45 years’ 
service, 

W. George Crouch, professor of English, appointed 
chairman of the department, The College, University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.), to sueceed Putnam F. Jones, who 


was recently named associate dean, The College. 


Raymond L. Kilgour, associate professor of library 
science, appointed acting chairman, department of 
library science, University of Michigan, for the first 
semester of the 1955-56 academic year. Jack R. 


Pearce named assistant professor of law. 


Appointments at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology (Cambridge) include: associate professors, 
Raymond A. Bauer (economies and social science) and 
Alberto P. Calderon (mathematics) ; assistant profes- 
sors, James D. Koerner (English) and Theodore P. 


Lockwood (history). 

Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.) announces 
the following promotions: to professorships, Ruth 
Richardson (Spanish) and Mary Lou Plugge (speech 
and dramatie arts) ; to assistant professorships, James 
B. Wilbur (philosophy), Byron Hunt (business ad- 
ministration), Conchita Munoz de Hassell (Spanish), 
and Richard A. Brodtke and Anne R. King (English). 


Promotions at Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
include: to professorships, Codman Hislop and D. 
Richard Weeks (English), Frederick A. Klemm (mod- 
ern languages), Clifford H. Pearce (psychology), 
Elmer A. Tidmarsh (music), and William T. Winne 
(biology); to associate professorships, William B. 
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Bristol and James W. Morley (history), H. Kendrick 
Holt and William C. Stone (mathematics), and Arthur 
Among the ap- 
David H. 
(English), 


C. Lawrence (physical education). 
pointments as assistant professors are: 
Stauffer (history), Patrick E. Kilburn 


and Charles J. Standish (mathematics). 


Kenneth E. Caster, professor of geology, University 
of Cincinnati (Ohio), appointed visiting professor, 
University of Tasmania, Sept., 1955-June, 1956. 


The Rev. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., president, Interna- 
tional Union of Logicians, Methodologists and Philos- 
ophers of Science, during 1954, will serve as visiting 
professor of philosophy, University of Notre Dame, 


1955-56 academic year. 


Frances Henne, formerly acting dean, University of 
Chicago’s Graduate Library School, named associate 
professor, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Henry A. Bowman, head, home and family division, 
Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), appointed asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, University of Texas. 

Ann Beck has assumed duties as associate professor 
of social science, Detroit (Mich.) Institute of Tech- 
nology, and not assistant professor, as reported in 
these columns, Jan. 22. 

William H. Gass and Robert J. Pitchell appointed as- 
sistant professors of philosophy and of political sci- 
ence, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.). 

Mary E. Cooling, Robert O. Byrd, and Richard Lind- 
blad appointed assistant professor of education, assist- 
ant professor of political science, and instructor in 
political science, respectively, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Bloomington). 

West Virginia University announces the following 
appointments: Leonard M. Sizer and Mason E. Hale, 
Jr., assistant professors of rural sociology and of biol- 
ogy; and instructors, Charles D. Neel, Stanley G. 
Rives, Donald C. Mullin, and Theodore N. Pike (all in 
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speech), Robert L. Decker (philosophy and psychol- 
ogy), James D. Carpenter (education), Elaine Cook 
and Robert A. Barron 
Janes Lyttle, Truman F. Keefer, Bacil F. Kirtley, Jr., 
William R. Coulter, Jack W. Futrell, 


Hemstead, James G. S. Sweeney, and 


(mathematies), and David 
Kenneth R. 
Richard H. 
Wasson (all in English). 

Among the appointments as assistant professors, State 
University of Iowa, are: Eugen Weber (history), 
Carlton M. Singleton (education), and Paul N. Welsch 
(philosophy). Robert Leard named visiting assistant 
professor of history. 

Douglas W. Hall appointed instructor in mathemat- 
ics, Amherst (Mass.) College. 


H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of education, Ohio 
State University, named chairman of a national com- 
mission to study relationships between schools and 
community forces that influence education. The com- 
mission was established by the Association for Super- 


vision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 


Robert Jacobs, formerly educational measurements 
adviser, education program of the U. 8. Foreign Op- 
erations Mission to Ethiopia, promoted to deputy 
chief, Cooperative Edueation Program in Ethiopia, 
which is part of the Technical Assistance Program 
with headquarters in Addis Ababa. 

Gilbert F. White has resigned as president, Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College, effective Jan. 1, 1956, and will 


become professor of geography, University of Chicago. 


N. Paul Hudson, dean, Graduate School, Ohio State 
University, has resigned, effective Jan. 1, 1956, to re- 


turn to the department of bacteriology as research 
professor. 

Walter J. Mehl has resigned as dean of students, 
Harpur College (Endicott, N. Y.), to become project 
Educational Service (Princeton, 


director, Testing 


N. J.). 

President R. W. Fairchild, [Illinois State Normal 
University, will resign at the termination of his pres- 
ent disability if that occurred before his retirement 
date, Sept. 1, 1958. 

John I. Knudson has retired as Charles S. Baylis 
Professor of History and Economies and head of the 
department, Polytechnie Institute of Brooklyn. 


Coming Events 

National Association for Nursery Education, biennial 
conference, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Oet. 19-22. 
Conference headquarters: Nursery Training School of 
Boston, 177 College Ave., Medford 55, Mass. 

Educational Records Bureau, 20th educational con- 
ference, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, Oct. 27 and 
28. Theme: “Selection and Guidance of Gifted Stu- 
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dents for National Survival.” Obtain additional in- 
formation from the Educational Records Bureau, 21 


Audubon Ave., New York 32. 


The 1955 Annual Institute on Reading, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 15-19. Sinee 
enrollment is limited, advance registration is required. 
For a copy of the program, hotel reservations, and 
other institute information, write to: Betts Reading 
Clinic, 257 West Montgomery Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


National Council of Teachers of English, 45th Annual 
Convention, Hotel Commodore and Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, Nov. 24-26. Address all inquiries 
to: Abraham H. Lass, Abraham Lineoln High School, 
Ocean Parkway and Guider Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recent Deaths 

F. Michael Krouse, 39, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Cincinnati, Aug. 1. 

Alfred D. Simpson, 64, professor of education, Har- 
vard University, and Trustee, Society for the Advance- 
ment of Edueation, Aug. 24. A short article about Dr. 
Simpson will appear in a forthcoming issue of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. 

Joachim Wach, 57, professor of the history of reli- 
Federated Theological Faeulty, University of 


Chieago, Aug. 27. 


gion, 


Arthur M. Proctor, 69, professor emeritus of eduea- 
tion, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), Aug. 27. 


Thurman D. Kitchin, 69, president emeritus, Wake 
Forest (N. C.) College, Aug. 28. 


Recent) L/; , 


Pp. 
$3.50. 


BELL, TERREL H. 
276. Exposition Press, New York 16. 


The Prodigal Pedagoqgue. 
1955. 


BESTOR, ARTHUR. 
Pp. 459. Alfred A. 
$6.00. 


The Restoration of Learning. 
Knopf, New York 22. 1955. 


BYRD, OLIVER E. (compiler). School Health 
Sourcebook. Pp. 373. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif. 1955. $7.50. 

» 

COLADARCI, ARTHUR P. (editor). Educational 
Psychology. Pp. 656. Dryden Press, New York 19. 
1955. $3.90. 

o 

College and University Business Administration. Vol. 
2. Pp. 267. American Council on Edueation, 
Washington, D. C. 1955. $4.50. 

© 

CONNOLLY, THOMAS E. The Personal Library of 

James Joyce. Vol. 22. Pp. 58. University of Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 1955. 
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EDWARDS, NEWTON. The Courts and the Public 
Schools. Revised edition. Pp. 622. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1955. $10.00. 

° 

Everybody Invests in Our Public Schools. Pp. 5: 
Institute of Administrative Research, New York 
1955. $1.75. 

« 

FINE, BENJAMIN. 1,000,000 Delinquents. Pp. 
375. World Publishing Co., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
1955. $4.00. 

° 

GOODMAN, ROGER B., anp DAVID LEWIN. New 
Ways to Greater Word Power. Pp. 191. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York 16. 1955. 25 cents. 

© 

Handbook of Private Schools. Pp. 1264. Illustrated. 

Porter Sargent, Boston 8. 1955. $8.00. 
e 

HORKHEIMER, MARY F., ann JOHN W. DIF- 
FOR (editors). Educators Guide to Free Films. 
15th edition. Pp. 591. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. 1955. $6.00. 

* 

INMAN, SAMUEL G. The Ever-Nearer Near East: 
Report on a Study Tour, with Glimpses of Greece, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, and Israel. 
Pp. 22. Worldover Press, Walton, Conn. 50 cents; 
quantity rates. 





GREATER PURCHASING POWER .... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is high. 
The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a level 
number of dollars regardless of economic trends— 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 -—— 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
$22 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








) An exciting tour of 


five ancient cultures 
with UNESCO 
experts as guides 


Originally prepared by UNESCO 
and edited by MARGARET MEAD 


A provocative and authorita- 
tive study of Burma, Greece, 
the Palau Islands, Nigeria, and 
the Spanish Americans of New 
Mexico, showing the impact of 
Western technical advances on 
old and traditional ways of life 
in family relationships, child- 
birth and care, group customs, 
religion, and earning a living. 

Now for the first time avail- 
able in a 50¢ Mentor edition 
published by the New Amer- 
ican Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., leading publishers 
of mass-distributed paper- 
bound books. 


Order through 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


1834 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge Sern, 
Secondary di ’ ‘a College 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 














